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THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF ST. .PAUL'S 

LETTERS. I. 

By Rev. Professor E. P. Gould, 

P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The most characteristic writings of St. Paul are his epistles 
to the Romans, the Corinthians, the Galatians, and the Phil- 
ippians. Those to the Ephesians, and the Colossians, and the 
pastoral epistles have an importance of their own, but their 
literary character is so different from the rest, that they would 
require separate treatment, while the two epistles to the 
Thessalonians belong to a time when both the thought and 
the style of the apostle were not as yet matured. In confin- 
ing our study therefore to these more characteristic letters, 
we shall sacrifice completeness to convenience of treatment, 
but we shall see the apostle at his best, or at least, where he 
is most like himself. 

These writings are all letters, and they are real letters, not 
theological essays, or treatises on conduct and the Christian 
life, under that guise. Of course, we know that they contain 
such discussions, but the personal element, the relations 
between St. Paul and the churches addressed by him, gives 
character to them all, and interest. They begin with the 
writer's salutation to his readers, which might easily become 
a merely formal matter with a different kind of man, but 
which becomes the means in these letters of informing us as 
to the general feeling of St. Paul towards all his churches, 
and of the special regard in which he held each. Now, these 
salutations are, with one exception, all conciliatory. That is, 
this is what we should say, if we were to find the same ex- 
pressions elsewhere, but in this case, I think we shall find 
that they express the genuine feelings of the apostle, and do 
not arise from any politic desire to win his readers' suffrages 
by formal, or undeserved compliments. 
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No, one of the striking things about the apostle revealed in 
these letters, is his faith in man on the one hand, and in the 
power of Jesus Christ to transform men on the other. Not 
that he is an optimist in the superficial sense of the word, for 
he sees more clearly than most men the fact of sin in men, 
its universality, and its terrible power. But he sees also, and 
says, that this is not the deepest thing in man, that the essen- 
tial underlying humanity in every man is alien to this 
overlying and obscuring fact of sin. And in believers, he 
proceeds always on the assumption of the ultimate victorious- 
ness of the grace of God in Christ, in spite of ugly outbreaks 
of the sin remaining in them. And so, though his letters are 
the best revelations that we have of the real imperfections of 
these early churches, there is no element of hopelessness or 
cynicism in them, and the apostle is evidently genuine in his 
good will and appreciation, when he selects the good elements 
in them as matters of congratulation and thanksgiving. 

But the point is, that this genuineness makes itself felt in 
the expressions themselves. The element is so strong that it 
impresses itself unmistakably on what he says. And this 
appears especially, when we compare the different letters 
together, and see the discrimination used in these greetings. 
That to the Romans is general in its character, this being a 
church which he had never visited, and which he knew only 
by report. That to the Corinthians selects their knowledge 
and their power of speech, gifts especially belonging to these 
naturally bright and intelligent Greeks. That to the Philip - 
pians emphasizes their love and their loyalty to himself, this 
being the church most distinguished by the apostle's love. 
And then there is the exception of which we have spoken, 
the epistle to the Galatians, in which he proceeds immedi- 
ately to the matter in hand, because their defection from him 
overlies everything else in his mind for the time being. But 
he has only reserved it for a place where it can be used with 
more telling effect, in the midst of his appeal to them to 
return to their old faith. (4: 12-20). 

In studying the epistles themselves, we must remember 
the class of subjects with which the apostle had to deal. 
He was the founder of Gentile Christianity, that is, he was 
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introducing a religion having its roots in Judaism, and its 
headquarters and principal men among the Jews, into com- 
munities separated by broad and well denned lines from the 
peculiar and exclusive system of Judaism. And the tendency 
had been to regard Christianity as the final form of Judaism, 
and necessarily incorporating into itself the main features of 
that system from which it had sprung. But Paul in carrying 
it among the Gentiles, had seen the necessity, on the con- 
trary, of making it a universal religion, instead of a national, 
and hence of dropping everything distinctively Jewish. This 
had caused the first doctrinal dispute in the early church, the 
Judaizing party claiming that circumcision, the distinguish- 
ing feature of Judaism, was necessary for the Gentile converts 
to Christianity. Together with this, there arose questions 
about eating meat offered to idols and the observance of 
Jewish sacred days, which were of the same general charac- 
ter, and outside of these, questions about the resurrection, 
the time of our Lord's second coming, the orderly observance 
of the Lord's Supper, the comparative importance of the 
various miraculous gifts of the Spirit, the praying of women 
with uncovered heads, or even at all, in the public assemblies 
of the church, and the like. These are to-day largely ques- 
tions of merely antiquarian, or historical interest, having 
very little relation to the present time. And moreover, the 
apostle was himself a Jew, and a man of his own time, and 
forced to discuss these things largely from the local and Jew- 
ish standpoint, of his readers. 

There is thus very much in his letters not specially inter- 
esting to us. And the striking thing about them is the way 
in which he emancipates himself so frequently from these 
limitations, and so elevates the local and transient into the 
universal. This matter of circumcision, for instance, and the 
general relation of Judaism to Christianity, is, or ought to 
be, a matter of the past, but the general question of forms 
and their relation to spiritual matters, and the adjustment of 
the principles of law and grace in the dealings of God with 
man, are questions always to the fore. And it is just these 
larger questions that the apostle finds in the matters in dis- 
pute between himself and the Judaizers, and it is owing to 
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this, that his epistles have a continual interest and importance 
as expositions of Christian principle. See, for example, Rom. 
i : 25-29, where he contends that circumcision and even 
membership in the Jewish system is not an outward, but an 
inward thing; Gal. 3: 26-29, where he emphasizes the one- 
ness in Christ, and the consequent abolition of privileged 
distinctions between Jew and Greek, slave and free, and even 
male and female in Him; 4: 7-1 1, where he contrasts the 
freedom of the Gospel with all bondage to forms and observ- 
ances ; 5 : 6, where he declares form or the absence of form 
to be matters of pure indifference, and faith working through 
love, that is, principles, affections, living and powerful 
motives of conduct, to be essential; and vv. 13-15, where he 
makes love to be the fulfilment of law. 

For examples of the same power of generalization in other 
matters, see 1 Cor. 1 : 17-2 : 16, where he makes the question 
in the Corinthian church about the comparative merits of the 
preaching of himself and Apollos the occasion for contrasting 
earthly and heavenly wisdom, which we can abstract alto- 
gether from its special setting, and which has become, owing 
to this, one of the classics of Christian literature; 3: 1-23, 
where he takes this same division of interest, and makes it 
the occasion for a statement of the unity of all in Christ, and 
the consequent unchristian character of all divisions in the 
church of Christ, which is surely not out of place in these 
times, however much it may be unheeded; also 8: 1-13, 
where he takes up the matter of eating things offered to idols, 
and shows that, since there is no such thing really as an idol, 
it becomes entirely an indifferent matter, whether one eats 
the meat which has been offered to them, since a mere fiction 
cannot defile ; but on the other hand, since some have not 
this knowledge, and are still possessed with a vague idea of 
the reality of the idol, that what is in itself indifferent be- 
comes important to them ; and hence the principle of love, of 
consideration for others, comes in to complicate what as a 
matter of individual conduct is perfectly simple. And hence 
the apostle deduces from this question, which would other- 
wise be practically uninteresting to us who have no idols to 
bother us, the profound principle of conduct, that where our 
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conduct influences others besides ourselves, we are to be 
guided not only by our personal conscience and sense of 
right, but also by our love to them. See also 10: 23-11 : 1, 
where the same question is further discussed and especially 
w. 24, 31, 33. 

Another kindred quality in these letters is the ubiquity of 
the intellectual element in them. Discussions of religious 
matters, both doctrinal and practical, are very apt to be 
dominated by the merely religious element, with large as- 
sumptions, ignoring of important data in the determination 
of questions, with commonplace and hortatory treatment, as 
the result. But really, these questions deal with matters of 
profound interest and importance, and involve principles 
lying at the root of things. And when a really active and 
powerful mind begins to work upon these, the opportunity 
for intellectual movement, and the play of the intellectual 
faculties, is correspondingly great. 

Yes, it is one of the distinguishing traits of the apostle's 
writings, that he always approaches a subject on the side of 
its relations and principles, so that it is constantly illumined 
by his mental brightness, and penetrated with his active and 
powerful reason. And, as we have seen already, while some 
of these relations in which he sees the matters discussed are 
necessarily local and temporary, for the most part he sees 
them in their permanent and universal relations. Take for 
example, his discussion of the universality of sin in the early 
part of the epistle to the Romans, a subject that easily be- 
comes commonplace by an unclassified enumeration, or a mere 
general showing. The apostle immediately invests it with 
interest by showing us the genesis and special character of 
sin in the Jew and the Gentile. He traces the sin of the 
Gentile world to their false conception of God, and shows 
how this resulted especially in the sins of lust, the abuse of 
the sexual relations and passions. 

Here is evidently a strong, true mind dealing with the 
question of cause, first, intuitively grasping the principle, 
that a great fact, like that of the sin of the polytheistic na- 
tions, must be dealt with in its causes, and not simply in its 
outward aspects, and secondly, having a sense, or feeling, for 
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the true cause. For, when we come to examine historically 
the distinctive mark of the sin of the heathen peoples, we 
shall find it to be just this sexual vice of which the apostle 
tells us, and that the cause of it is their worship of the pro- 
creative principle which they found everywhere in nature, 
and which, with their tendency to deify these forces they 
embodied in male and female deities and worshiped with lust- 
ful rites. And the sin of the Jew he traces with an equal 
discernment to the severance of knowledge and conduct in 
their religious life. They were afflicted with the vice which 
infects all religions, that they were not able to live up to the 
high standards which their religious faculty had revealed to 
them as the law of life, and so came to exalt their knowledge 
and outward worship of God into the place of that true wor- 
ship which consists in a spirit exalted by its contact with the 
true God issuing in a life conformed to His will. 

The same presence and dominance of the intellectual ele- 
ment is discernible in the apostle's further dealing with this 
matter of the relation between the Jewish and Gentile world 
as a matter of the Divine dealing with them, that is, of the 
Divine calling or election, which had seemed to be restricted 
to the Jews, but now in a remarkable manner seemed to be 
turned about, and to become almost equally restricted to the 
Gentiles. The apostle's handling of the great question of 
causes for a mysterious fact seems to me here to be very re- 
markable. In the first place, he makes the cause of the 
rejection of the Jews to be the fact, that in the course of time 
they had lost the faith which he maintains was the original 
cause of the choice of them as a people, while the Gentiles 
had come into possession of this which had so long been 
wanting to them. And he does not treat this as the merely 
superficial fact that the one had rejected Jesus, while the 
other class had in so surprising numbers believed in him, but 
he deals with the principle which underlies these facts, that 
the Jews had lost the principle of faith which had really 
vitalized their religious life in the best periods of their his- 
tory. The apostle looks at the subject of faith in a large 
way, seeing that the object of it may be one religious fact or 
another, and that the essential element in it is such a vivid 
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feeling of the fact, whatever it may be, that it is able to mas- 
ter the man and control his conduct. Now the jews had 
substituted for this on the one hand knowledge, held merely 
as such in the mind, and resulting in no uplift of the spiritual 
nature and on the other, conduct which was merely the out- 
ward observance of a formal rule of life, and without any 
enthusiasm of goodness such as is awakened by a true faith. 

And then, the apostle goes on to discuss this matter of 
election itself, which, he says, does not have its final cause in 
the people elected, but in others whom their election is in- 
tended to benefit. Thus the Jews were elected in order that 
through them all nations might be blessed, and now their 
rejection is to make way for the Gentiles whom they were 
unwilling to admit to a share in the blessings of God's people. 
And the Gentiles have been admitted, not for their own sake, 
but in order to make way ultimately for the return of God's 
people. That is to say, God's ultimate purpose is to have 
mercy upon all men, and his temporary election or rejection, 
now of this people, and now of that, is simply an incident in 
the process of this advancing purpose. These two statements 
taken together make a fruitful discussion of a difficult and 
delicate matter. 

Under this general head of the apostle's pervading intel- 
lectuality of treatment, notice especially his power to state a 
thing in such a way that the statement becomes an argument. 
Instances of this are to be found all through his writings, but 
see especially Rom. 2: 25-29. Here the apostle so selects 
his terms that the inner meaning of circumcision and uncir- 
cumcision appears, and the importance of the outward rite 
disappears in the statement, without any necessity for further 
argument. See also chap. 6:2, where he refutes the serious 
charge of antinomianism made against his doctrine of freedom 
from the law in a sentence ; and v. 16, where he sums up the 
situation again in the words "slaves of sin." Also 13: 10; 
1 Cor. 1: 13; 8:8; 10 : 26; 2 Cor. 10: 1, where he puts the 
matter of his forbearance towards the unruly members of the 
Corinthian church, which they called weakness, in its true 
light in the words ' ' through the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ" with which he begins his plea; Gal. 2 : 14; 4:9. 
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Again, under the same general head of the apostle's intel- 
lectual quality, his eye for true and striking analogies is quite 
remarkable. Among these, the fittest, as it is the most 
familiar, is the comparison of the church to the human body 
and its members. The common term which unites them is 
the unity of the members each in a living organism ; and 
the diversity in unity, the common interest, the inseparable- 
ness, the necessity of each part to all the others and to the 
whole, which follow from this, are seen and stated with 
admirable clearness. See Rom. 12:3-8; 1 Cor. 12 : 12-27. See 
also the comparison of the church to a building and a farm, 
with reference to the work bestowed upon it by the planters 
and builders, 1 Cor. 3 : 5-17; the choice of the Greek games 
to picture the eagerness and striving of the Christian life, 
1 Cor. 9: 24-27; the figure of the seed and the plant to 
illustrate the difference between the earthly body and the 
resurrection body, 1 Cor. 15: 35-38; the comparison of the 
illuminating power given to God's messengers to a treasure 
in an earthen vase, 2 Cor. 4; 7; the contrast between the 
heir in his minority and the mature son, used to illustrate the 
difference between man under the world religions and under 
the Christian dispensation, Gal. 4: 1-10. 

[To be continued.] 



